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Teaching Latin to Very Young Children’ 


By Sister M. Owens, S.L. 
St. Patrick’s High School, Kankakee, Illinois 


The opinions regarding the teaching of Latin to very 
young children are many and varied. Fr. Moellering, S.J., 
(THe CuassicaL November, 1936), makes a 
plea for the introduction of Latin as early as the first 
grade of grammar school: 

Since it is not impossible for grade-school pupils to learn 
a foreign language, as, for example, German, it is at least an 
a pari argument that Latin is not too difficult of mastery in 
the grammar grades. It should be easier than German since the 
alphabet is not at all ‘foreign’ to our youth, and the similarity 
of many Latin words to the English should make for ease and 
a heightened interest in their acquisition. 


Dr. W. C. Korfmacher, of St. Louis University, states 
(in a private letter) his belief that “the teaching of 
Latin to very young children is a definitely practical 
thing.” Professor B. L. Ullman, President of the Amer- 
ican Classical League, writes (February 20, 1942): 


It seems to me that the younger the child the more he must 
be taught Latin by what is called the natural method. Natur- 
ally six or seven year old children cannot be taught grammar 
in any formal fashion. They must learn a great deal by imita- 
tion. There must naturally be much oral work, even simple 
conversation. What reading is done will, of course, have to be 
done at the intellectual level of the children. 


Miss Ella Frances Lynch, the founder of the Institute 
of Domestic Education, Minerva, N. Y., who in spite 
of much opposition started her work at Bryn Mawr 
College with only nineteen pupils and a minimum equip- 
ment (actually at the cost of less than a dollar a pupil 
per year) maintains that “Latin can preferably be 
given to children of pre-classroom age.”” 

It would be a serious mistake to impose the study 
of formal grammar upon the child from six to ten years 
of age. Before the age of ten the child is bilingual, i. e., 
able to learn a language without questioning about 
the forms used. After the age of ten this gift of bilin- 
gualism slowly disappears and is replaced by an atti- 
tude of reasoning about the forms encountered and by 
comparison between the new language and the mother 
tongue. The teacher should, therefore, take advantage 
of this power and base his teaching upon the adoption 
method—that is, imitation and repetition. 

To effect results the atmosphere of the classroom 
must be kept informal and happy. The children should 
be given an opportunity for self-expression. Greetings 
and similar expressions should be introduced at the 
very beginning. Games and even Latin songs will help 
to make the classroom a happy place. In this way the 
child will enjoy the language; and at the same time 
it will permit the teacher to advance slowly maintain- 
ing the newly awakened interest. 

The child’s rhythmical nature is shown at an early 


age. For this reason the young mind should be stored 
with poems that will please him and that will not lose 
their charm with the years. It would be well to intro- 
duce him to the Psalms and Canticles which express 
love, worship, and praise, and when put into simple 
Latin delight and benefit the child. 

A survey, made hurriedly between January 1942 and 
June 1942, has shown that several private schools have 
attempted the teaching of Latin and French to children 
from five to ten years of age. The school that seems 
to have had continued success from the pre-primer 
to the fifth grade is St. Mary Academy, Denver, Colo- 
rado. The experiment at this private school for girls 
began under the direction of Sister Mary Ancilla 
Cole, S.L., in 1936. This little group of first graders 
recognized the Latin as a means of communication 
and soon wanted to express themselves in their “new- 
found” tongue. By Christmas of that first year they 
were able to “show off” their talents in Latin. They 
presented for the students of the academy, their parents, 
and other guests of the school, a little program com- 
posed of Latin versions of the following selections: 
“Good Morning to You,” “Early to Bed,” “Little Miss 
Muffet,” “A Christmas Carol,” “The Sand Man,” “Santa 
Claus,” “Jesus I Love You,” and other selections which 
may be found in Latin for the Six-Year-Old American 
Child and Aural-Oral Latin for the Second Grade, by 
Sister Mary Immaculate, S.N.D., De Sales College, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

These booklets are an effort to teach Latin as a liv- 
ing language to very young children. The first is a 
collection of songs, games, every day expressions, pray- 
ers, and the like; the second includes miniature plays 
such as “Little Red Riding Hood,” “The Pied Piper,” 
“Little Moses,” “The Muffin Man,” “Honest Abe,” 
“George Washington and the Cherry Tree,” “Little Jack 
Horner,” “The Three Bears,” and others. These little 
texts form the first part of what has been known as the 
Toledo Plan, a course that was begun at Toledo, Ohio. 
Its aim was to give the child “not a series of wholly 
new experiences,” but to furnish him with a new mode 
for expressing the activities on which his daily interests 
are wont to center. 

The Campus School of the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., began the work of teaching Latin 
in the lower grades but discontinued it after the first 
three years. This school, however, does teach it in the 
seventh grade as is ordinarily done in the ninth grade. 
The Cheyenne Mountain School, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, begins the teaching of Latin in the eighth grade. 
Miss Hazel Martin, the instructor in Latin and Spanish, 
writes (May 31, 1942): 


We begin the study of Latin in the eighth grade. All students 
are required to take the course. Of pee know that all 
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students are not able to make great progress in Latin or in 
any other foreign language. But some of the children find real 
joy in attacking the new subject, and we make the course easy 
enough so that all, no matter how slow they may be, may feel 
that they are gaining something. We spend a great deal of time 
on derivatives and classical mythology, but we do take some 
solid grammar, too. By the end of this term the eighth grade 
will have taken slowly and carefully, three declensions and 
all the simpler case uses and all the indicative of the four 
conjugations. We feel that even the small amount that students 
glean from one year of Latin in the junior high school is of 
value to them in the study of their own English grammar and 
of the foreign languages that they will take later. We offer 
Latin in the freshman and sophomore years as an elective, and 
we require two years of either French or Spanish of all juniors 
and seniors. 


At the Miss Newman’s School, Detroit, Michigan, the 
teaching of Latin to the eighth grade was begun in 1932. 
The method used here is described as follows:* 


We have been teaching eighth-grade Latin largely through 
games, many of which have been original with the children. 
One game in particular has proved interesting and beneficial. 
We placed on the blackboard a list of English sentences; the 
Latin translations typed on cards and cut into divisions were 
passed; thereupon the children raced in putting divisions to- 
gether to form a complete sentence. This proved such a splendid 
aid to the teaching correct forms and sentence arrangement 
that I feel that other teachers of the eighth-grade Latin may 
find it helpful. 


The teaching of Latin to the very young children 
may be made simple and interesting by the use of the 
symbol system. Helps in this type of work may be 
secured from the American Classical League Service 
Bureau, and from Miss Lillian Lawler, Editor of The 
Classical Outlook, who has herself put into Latin such 
verses as “Mary had a Little Lamb” and other verses 
that appeal to the child. Membership in the Junior 
Classical League will bring many new and interesting 
suggestions to the teacher of grade-school Latin and 
to the class. 

Children are born little actors; in fact, dramatiza- 
tion is the kingdom of the child. For this reason it 
must be used freely as it is very real to him. Here 
the child might be brought into contact with marionettes 
and puppets. The Classical Journal,* in an article 
“Making a Marionette Show,” tells how this work has 
been accomplished by the pupils of the Seymour High 
School, Seymour, Texas; and the little brochure Marion- 
ettes Teach Them, by Sister Marie Anthony Haber], S.L., 
explains how this work has been done with very young 
children at St. Mary Academy, Denver, Colorado. The 
Latin and the French teachers at St. Mary Academy 
have correlated their work with that in the puppet shop, 
and ex ore infantium et lactentium have come forth 
such dramatic productions as Tres Ursi and Parva Rubra 
Mitella. The little “Latinists” made marionettes to 
act the part of Pater Ursus, Mater Ursa, Infans Ursus, 
Parva Puella and other characters. The children spoke 
the Latin and pulled the strings while the clever little 
puppets did the acting. 

The American youth today are, for the most part, 
too old when they start the study of Latin. The ills 
besetting the classics crop mainly out of the originai 
sin of tardy beginning. The secret of gaining power 
to think in Latin lies in the daily practice of simple 
Latin phrases. A small child can soon be taught to 
whisper Patrem amo to Daddy, Matrem amo to Mother, 
and Deum amo to God. “Get hold of the child,” writes 
Fr. James A. Kleist, S.J. (March, 1942), 
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“when he is still young, and begin to teach him Latin in the 
old-fashioned way as thoroughly as you can. Speaking for my- 
self, I was ten years old when I learned laudat alauda Deum, 
and I have never regretted it. The trouble is that our youngsters 
are four years too old to make a good start. ... We mastered 
the forms without knowing anything about modern psychology; 
we got the forms by heart and were shown how to use them.” 

From the work that has been accomplished, up to 
date, at St. Mary Academy in Denver, Colorado, we 
are convinced that Latin, if properly taught, is not too 
difficult for the grammar grades. To perfect the experi- 
ment that has been carried on with some success at 
St. Mary Academy we feel that Latin must be con- 
tinued not to the fifth grade but throughout the gram- 
mar grades. If and when this has been accomplished 
the speaker feels that she can conclude by addressing 
the teachers of the classics with that age-old injunction 
of the Church, Sursum Corda, “Lift up your hearts,” 
and with that of the Aeneid (1.207): Durate, et vosmet 
rebus servate secundis, “Let us endure, and prepare our- 
selves for brighter days.”5 

1 Read at the Annual Meeting of the American Classical 
League, July 1, 1942, Denver, Colorado. 

2 See Catholic Herald, “The Woman with the Plan,” October 
25, 1940; The Wanderer, December 26, 1940; America, “Com- 
munications.” July 14, 1936. 

8 The Classical Journal, XXVII (1932), 314. 

4 Thid.,, XXXV (1940), 276. 

5 [Those who believe that ‘grammar is too much for little 
children’ should read a delightful address by President Herbert 


Davis of Smith College, in Classical Weekly, December 15, 1941; 
p. 99. Ed. Note] 


A well-trained mind is more valuable to youth than 
a fully expressed adolescent soul——Horace Taft (The 
Yale Review; Autumn 1942; p. 201). 


St. Augustine and the Problem of Evil 


By Rosert P. Russe, O.S.A. 
Villanova College 


For anything like a complete history of Augustine’s 
connection with the problem of evil we must consult 
several of his works composed after the De ordine. 
In one of these, De libero arbitrio, Augustine states 
expressly that the question of evil had perplexed him 
while yet a young man and had driven him to find 
refuge in the sect of the Manichaeans: “Eam quaestionem 
moves, quae me admodum adulescentem vehementer 
exercuit et fatigatum in haereticos impulit, atque 
dejecit” (1, 2, 4). Although he adhered to this sect 
in the capacity of a simple ‘Auditor,’ his confidence 
and enthusiasm for it decreased progressively until he 
finally broke with it nine years later. Presumably, the 
non-extant work of Augustine, entitled De apto et de 
pulchro, written during this period, was developed from 
the metaphysical dualism of Manichaeism. 

In the incomplete record of his life recounted in the 
Confessions Augustine ascribes his failure to solve the 
problem of evil in early life to the fact that he employed 
a faulty method of investigation: “Et quaerebam unde 
malum et male quaerebam” (7, 5, 7). Just what this 
‘faulty method’ was is clear from a passage in the 
anti-Manichaean work De natura boni. Here Augustine 
contends that the origin of evil is a legitimate problem 
only after we have ascertained the true nature of evil: 
“Proinde cum quaeritur unde sit malum, prius quae- 
rendum est quid sit malum” (1, 4). 
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In reaching a true understanding of evil as ‘defectus 
vel privatio boni,’ Augustine was aided by the writings 
of the Neoplatonic philosophers, especially by the 
Enneades of Plotinus. Henceforth Augustine repudiates 
the dualism of Manichaeism, insisting that all things 
are good and that evil is not a substance but only a 
condition of good things; for “Omnis autem natura in 
quantum natura est, bonum est” (De natura bom, 1). 
The evil in good things is a defect of fuller existence, 
a tendency towards non-existence without, however, ever 
reaching that term: “Omnis ergo defectus ab eo quod 
est, tendit ut non sit” (Contra Secundinum, 17). Again, 
all evil is either sin (defectus voluntatis) or the result 
of sin. . . .“Omne quod dicitur malum, aut peccatum 
esse, aut poenam peccati” (De Genesi ad litteram, 1, 34). 
And sin does not consist in using evil things, but in 
using good things wrongly: “Malum est enim male uti 
bono” (De natura boni, ch. 36). 

God gives both existence and order to good, but 
He is not the cause of evil; He does, however, reduce 
it to order: “Ita species, naturasque ipsas et facit et 
ordinat; privationes autem specierum defectusque na- 
turarum non facit, sed ordinat tantum” (De Genesi ad 
litteram, 5). This latter thought is the burden of Augus- 
tine’s treatise on Providence and the problem of evil, 
entitled De ordine. In the dedication of the work to 
Zenobius Augustine states that the whole problem is 
one of showing “how it is that God has a care for 
human affairs” despite the fact that “perversity is so 
serious and widespread” (1, 1, 1). The central theme, 
therefore, does not so much concern the nature of evil 
as it does the place of evil in a universal order established 
and ruled by God. The fact of evil is a stumbling-block 
to those who “on account of their feeble mentality, are 
unable to grasp and to study the integral fitness of 
things” (1, 1, 2). They alone are capable of beholding 
order whose mental vision has been purified and pre- 
pared by appropriate studies and right living (Jd., 2, 
8, 25). Whether it is the vile elements of society, 
or the uncomely parts of animals, or the less ornate 
passages in a discourse—all contribute in some way 
to the perfection and harmony of the whole towards 
which they are ordered. 


The problem and the solution are neatly summed 
up by the boy Trygetius in words which receive the 
wholehearted approval of the master Augustine: 


“Thus it happens that whoever narrow-mindedly con- 
siders this life by itself alone, is repelled by its enormous 
foulness and turns away in sheer disgust. But if he 
raises the eyes of the mind and broadens his field of 
vision and surveys all things as a whole, then he will 
find nothing unarranged, unclassed, or unassigned to 
its own place” (2, 4, 11). 


Of course we cannot, even if we would, bring back a 
general belief in a supernatural world —though it is 
odd that our scorn for theology is equalled only by 
our eager acceptance of the infallible and successively 
self-contradictory dogmas proclaimed by science, psy- 
chology, and economic — but at any rate a glance over 
the last three centuries inspires doubts of the future 
adequacy of humanistic optimism cut loose from a 
sobering faith in something like original sin.—Douglas 
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Bush (The Renaissance and English Humanism; Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1939; p. 100.) 


To the Virgin of the Dome 


A Votive Porm 


O Diva, summo cui sacra fornice 
auro renidens effigies nitet, 
notisque Patronam) salutat 
aedibus obsequiosa pubes, 
has, dedicati conscia liminis, 
tutere sedes, dum fera proterit 
Bellona gentes et labantem 
funere depopulatur orbem. 
Terris ruentem longius horridam 
averte cladem vel propius tuum 
novella florentis catervae 
praesidium tueatur arma. 
Sic, Alma, nobis non sine laurea 
pacem redones, sic tibi debitam, 
quam multa circumstent tropaea, 
pro meritis statuamus aram! 


Notre Dame University Francisco J. CABRERA 


The “Hints for Teachers” section of the January 
number of The Classical Journal presents an excellent 
object lesson in the difficult art of translation, by Pro- 
fessor Arthur Winfred Hodgman. “A good translation 
must be true to thought and true to feeling as well.” 
Some other nuggets of gold are: “Translate the groups 
in the original order”; “It is dangerous to translate 
by means of a word containing the same run of letters”; 
“Take nouns from verbs every day in the week.” 
There is an excellent remark, also, on how to deal with 
sentences like In Cat. wii, ad init. 


In a recent number of BULLETIN we 
invited our readers to secure, if possible, a copy of 
“An Open Letter to Teachers of Language,” by Pro- 
fessor Bayard Quincy Morgan, of Stanford University. 
We are delighted to see this important letter published 
in full in The Classical Journal for February 1943. 
“Many of us,” as the Editorial points out, “do not 
realize what efforts are being made in important edu- 
cational circles to eliminate the study of foreign lan- 
guages from our high schools.” Here, then, is “an invita- 
tion to fight,” and, we trust, all our readers will get 
into the fighting mood. “We beg of you,” in the words of 
the Editor, “to consider it (the letter) carefully, and 
then plan to do something about it, preferably in con- 
junction with your own state representative on the 
Committee on the Present Status of Classical Education.” 


Although word-borrowing is not always correlated with the 
most outstanding cultural contributions of a foreign people, 
it is nevertheless one of the best tests of the degree to which 
a foreign culture has penetrated to the point of assimilation. 
For children the study of word-borrowing as a reflection of inter- 
cultural influence is a concrete way of indicating what we owe 
in the way of contributions from abroad not only to the 
development of our language, but also to the building of our 
everyday life and customs. A word borrowed from abroad is 
frequently but the symbol of a contribution which we owe to 
a foreign culture. The word orchestra, for example, does not 
represent merely a contribution to the vocabulary of the 
English language, but also a contribution to a type of architecture 
that is seen in many theaters in the United States—W. V. 
Kaulfers, Dante P. Lembi, W. T. McKibbon, “Latin Expressions 
Found in English,” The Classical Journal, October, 1942; pp. 1ff. 


The ecclesiastical writers cannot be understood with- 
out a thorough knowledge of ancient culture—Johannes 
Quasten, “A Pythagorean Idea in Jerome.” American 
Journal of Philology, April, 1942; p. 208. 
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Editorial 

Father Russell’s interesting note on St. Augustine, 
printed in this issue, recalls his translation of the 
Saint’s De ordine, entitled “Divine Providence and the 
Problem of Evil.” The value of this treatise just at 
this moment is hard to overestimate. The whole world 
is in chaos. The worst effect of this global upheaval is 
not the injury done to men’s bodies or lives or property, 
but the harm inflicted on men’s souls. War upsets 
reason. Every now and then one hears even thoughtful 
people ask, How can God permit the principle of 
evil to attain such triumphs? In fact, is there a God, 
when brute matter can ride roughshod over the things 
of the spirit in so colossal a way? It is this thought 
that makes the publication of the De ordine so oppor- 
tune. “Fifteen hundred years ago, Augustine faced the 
same problems and solved them with consummate 
mastery. His principles and methods are still available.” 

But there are other reasons why the De ordine should 
make a strong appeal to students of the classics. Its 
author, that giant among the early Fathers, was an 
admirer of Cicero and of Plato. Reminiscent of the style 
of the one, the treatise is tinged with the thought of 
the other. But “notwithstanding the presence of ele- 
ments that suggest a Platonic or neo-Platonic origin, 
still thoughts distinctly and exclusively Christian . . . 
predominate throughout the entire dialogue.” Summing 
up as he does the best that the ancient world could 
offer and blending it with the teachings of Christianity, 
Augustine is an interesting figure on the threshold of 
the Middle Ages. As the title indicates, order is the 
central theme of this treatise (written shortly after 
his conversion), but “in it one is introduced to Augustine’s 
doctrine on such fundamental points as (a) the nature 
and scope of philosophy; (b) the sources of human 
knowledge; (c) the two main objects of philosophy, 
God and the human soul; (d) the mutual relation of 
Reason (ratio) and Faith (auctoritas); (e) the meta- 
physical principles of aesthetics; etc.” Many a fine 
hint, too, is given in it to teacher and student. 
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Father Russell’s Latin text is that of the Benedictine 
edition (1679-1700) as found in Migne (1845-1849), 
with some minor changes. It takes courage to present 
Augustine in an English translation. His Latin reminds 
one constantly of Cicero’s more elaborate treatises; 
but sample specimens of the translation show thaf it 
manages to read like English. Fr. Russell’s handling of 
long sentences with many dependent clauses is remark- 
able. 


1 Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service Co., New York: 638 
Lexington Ave; 1942. $2.00. 


Vae diebus nostris quia periit studium litterarum a 
nobis. —St. Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, 
Praef.; Migne PL LXXI, col. 159. 


Much Knowledge in a Short Space of Time 


By Parrickx A. Suuuivan, S.J. 
Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts 


It is a common complaint of the classics teacher in 
the modern college that ‘there is not time enough’ to 
acquaint the student with the whole of the classical 
background. The hours of teaching have been so cur- 
tailed that only a small portion of a few authors can 
be covered in class; and in dealing with these few 
authors much time has to be devoted to translation. 
As a result, the end of a student’s career in college 
may leave him in considerable ignorance of the ancient 
mind, that mind which expressed itself so significantly 
in the customs and manners of the two great ancient 
peoples, and thereby originated a civilization that 
has definitely shaped our own. 

So there is a problem here; but I think there is no 
reason for despair. One of the ways of solving the 
problem, as experience has shown, consists in a few 
minutes discussion every day of one of the customs of 
the ancient peoples. 


As to the topics to be discussed in this manner, no 
teacher will be at a loss how to make up a representa- 
tive list: Dress, food, funerals, physicians, law-courts, 
legal procedure, oratory, army life, war tactics, navy, 
draft laws, business, occupations, education, govern- 
ment, religion, views of death, morality, marriage, 
the status of women, art, literature, birth-control, ex- 
posure of children, philosophy of life, slavery, the 
family, the state; in a word, all that we mean by the 
Greek and Roman public and private life. It is these 
things that reveal intimately the ancient point of 
view, the ancient spirit, which gives life to the ancient 
classics. This spirit will be found in some respects 
to be the same as our own; in others, again, it will 
sharply contrast with it. 

It is obvious that the teacher who wants to embark 
on this scheme cannot leave it to take care of itself. 
He cannot hope for success unless he carefully prepares 
both a list of topics which he intends to discuss and 
the amount of matter he wishes to communicate to his 
pupils each day. There will be frequent occasions, 
of course, for correlating the various items of interest, 
and, especially, for showing their significance in con- 
nection with the ancient author who happens to be 
read in class at the time. These things will tax the 
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teacher’s ingenuity; they will also convince both him 
and the class that the vast field of classical back- 
ground can, in spite of its vastness and the ‘little time’ 
at the teacher’s disposal, be covered to the satisfaction 
of both. In other words, where there is a system, 
there is a way of conveying ‘much knowledge in a short 
space of time.’ 


Stoicism and Christianity 


By Tarcisius Rattuer, O.S.A. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


In assaying the fundamental attitude and temper of 
Stoicism and Christianity, it is just to grant a similarity 
between them. But the forced identification of certain 
modern religious notions with traditional genuine Chris- 
tian concepts, together with the ideas of universal evolu- 
tion and of progress as well as excesses of textual criti- 
cism, have magnified the resemblances beyond reason; 
whence, in the miiddle of the 18th Century, the legend 
of Stoicism as ‘the porch of Christianity’ or as ‘the 
mould in which Roman Christianity was cast.’ 

That there are similarities was recognized in very 
early times—witness St. Paul’s speech in Athens and 
his use of Stoic terms in his letters. Indeed, the like- 
ness was urged by the Christians as compelling reasons 
why the adherents of Zeno should become faithful fol- 
lowers of Christ. The Fathers of the Church madé 
extensive use of the Stoic literature in their expositions 
of Christian ethics. Furthermore, individual writers 
and ascetical trends within the Church were at times 
not sufficiently discriminating; and some spoke and 
acted more in the manner of a Stoic than a Christian. 
Admitting all this, it is still true that such notions 
as devotion to God as Father, detachment from the 
world, patience in suffering, expectation of personal sur- 
vival after death, love of neighbor, will, when the 
Stoic and Christian positions are fully studied, be seen 
as new things, of a new order and efficacy. 

Stoicism, like the other post-Aristotelian philosophies 
of classical antiquity, is characterized more by its erudite 
criticism than by any original metaphysical insights 
and their constructive development. The serious thinkers 
of that time, faced with a prodigious wealth of human 
wisdom accumulated by critical introspection as well 
as external research and metaphysical speculation, could 
not but acknowledge the ultimate insufficiency of these 
mighty philosophical achievements. As a consequence 
of the absence of a compelling solution of the great 
human problems, we find a number of philosophical 
movements variously marked by a spirit of retrenchment 
and skepticism, and concentrating on the building up 
of an enlightened practical philosophy of life. Through 
them all there prevails a certain eclecticism, their sys- 
tematic unity being effected more by a pervasive critical 
mood than a clear, rational principle. The fruit of 
such critical appraisal of the philosophic failure of the 
past was doubt, casting shadows not only on principles 
and conclusions but on man’s rational powers as a whole. 

While the Skeptics denied the possibility of all cer- 
tain knowledge, the Epicureans and Stoics restricted 
the mind’s capacity for valid knowledge, with certain 
differences, to what might be called the immediate and 
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undeniable perceptions of internal and external experi- 
ence. In the Stoic theory of knowledge there is a nega- 
tive tendency which imposes limits and warns against 
any but the most guarded procedure. 


In the act of knowing, according to the Stoics, we are 
both active and passive in that by accepting an impres- 
sion as true we become subject to it. Impressions thus 
accepted become even part of our mind and when these 
are false our minds are swayed and distorted. The 
weak are thus enslaved by uncertain knowledge and live 
on the wretched fare of errors, ignorance, rash judgments, 
suspicions. They are subject to vain hopes and fears 
and disappointments, to excitements of their passions 
and all sorts of suffering. 

The wise man, refusing assent to whatever has not 
been confirmed to the point of absolute evidence by re- 
peated direct experience, escapes all the evils to which 
the mass of mankind is subject. The Stoic sage steels 
himself in order to achieve this freedom which he buys 
at the price of suspended judgments concerning practi- 
cally all questions to which the human mind and heart 
crave an answer. In this way he is always right. But 
it is a dismal sort of enlightenment. The same repres- 
sive fear of error and intellectual defeatism are revealed 
by the fact that the Stoie theory of syllogistic inference 
is built on the hypothetical syllogism. 

What is true of the Stoic is true of the religious and 
philosophical situation throughout the Hellenistic period: 
the spirit of frustation in philosophy; the sentimental 
although unconvinced acceptance of the older forms of 
religion; the intensive concentration on the practical 
problem of human living; pantheistic materialism as the 
most realistic world-view after confidence in the mind’s 
speculative power is shaken and philosophy dares not 
go beyond the obvious testimony of sense experience. 
Once we begin to study Stoicism in the light of these 
facts we shall understand the presence in it of the 
many glaring inconsistencies; its occasional use of ex- 
pressions which agree only with the belief in a personal 
God despite its profession of materialistic pantheism; 
its accomplishments in the penetrating and systematic 
study of ethical problems; and, above all, we shall be 
able to appraise the true nature and intrinsic power 
of the Stoic virtue and religious attitude over against 
the substance and efficacy of nascent Christianity. 


The Stoic conception of God is pantheistic and 
the activity of the divinity is consequently conceived 
of as the impersonal, necessary play of cosmic laws 
and forces which conspire to produce a definite world 
order. The Stoics recognize the moral and religious 
implications of their position in their doctrine of the 
inexorable working of fate and their urgent advice of 
strict conformation to nature. A believer in pantheism 
and fate should not give moral admonitions, of course, 
nor. should he speak of obedience to God as the 
Stoies do. 


This incompatible duality of impersonal pantheism 
and of religious devotion as if to a personal God is a 
gap which could not be satisfactorily bridged on ra- 
tional grounds. The practical harmony of a sort which 
they achieved can be explained in various ways which 
supplement each other and furnish cumulative evidence 
of the ultimate insufficiency of Stoicism. The founder 
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and chief exponents came from the pantheistically in- 
clined and non-rationalistic East while its later repre- 
sentatives were Romans who are better known for their 
practical than metaphysical genius. Furthermore, the 
Hellenistic age, discarding the rationalistic-metaphys- 
ical heritage of the Socraties as a basis for their moral 
and religious outlook, reverted in a general way to the 
older forms of pre-Socratic philosophy and religion which 
strikingly resemble the religions of the East. It was 
also then that special prominence was accorded to 
Zeus, although under a definitely pantheistic guise. 
Thus the Stoic theology presented no new, inspiring 
notions, but rather the passive repristination of primi- 
tive popular beliefs. Nor can we speak of any clarity 
or conviction in the religious attitude of the Stoics. 
This uncertainty we see in their indiscriminate use 
of ‘God’ and ‘gods’ even in succeeding sentences. The 
undecided and conflicting utterances of the Stoics in 
this matter demonstrate again their intellectual per- 
plexity and helplessness. 

The Stoic pantheism had, apparently, this to commend 
it, that it was a less ambitious and more realistic view 
of man and the world. It attempted no analysis of 
the metaphysical implications of the material nature 
of the world and man and the actually experienced 
phenomena of mind. At the same time pantheism allows 
man a feeling of personal importance and dignity by 
declaring him a part of the deity. Finally, it is seem- 
ingly a simple and unified system, capable of sheltering 
a host of inconsistencies which have ample room for the 
luscious growth of pious emotions, at least while the 
rational demands of the mind are silenced. For this 
reason the Stoics were able to enjoy moments of ecstatic 
transport, as exemplified by the Hymn of Cleanthes. 

Yet even these transports had a rather melancholic 
undertone. For the realization that the pantheistic 
divinity is but an impersonal force is inescapable and 
cannot be permanently banished from the mind. Man’s 
impotence in this life and his final extinction overshadow 
the pantheistic life. In fact, the Stoic’s language of 
mystic joy and repose does not ring true, but sounds 
like strained oratory designed to reconcile an anguished 
soul to a hopeless fate. Witness the following from 
Epictetus’ Encheiridion (XI): “Never in any happening 
say: I have lost such a thing, but, I have returned it. 
Is thy child dead? It is a return. Is thy wife dead? It 
is a return. Art thou deprived of thy estates? This is 
also a return.” Or again: “The door is open, and God 
saith to thee: Depart. Whither? To nothing dreadful, 
but to the place whence thou camest—to things friendly 
and akin to thee—to the elements of being. Whatever 
in thee was fire shall go to the fire, of earth to earth, 
of air to air, of water to water” (Diss. III, 13). If any 
one considers these utterances of Epictetus as manifesta- 
tions of undisturbed serenity, let him remember that 
they came from the Stoic whose fundamental advice 
was: “Abstain and sustain.” Yes, the Stoic can do 
nothing better than abstain from even thinking of 
the things for which his whole being yearns, for he is 
one of those “who have no hope” (I Thess. 4, 12), and 
he must learn to sustain the pain of being confronted 
with ultimate futility. The expressions of mystic devotion 
and serene abandonment cannot be accepted at their 
face value. They represent the effort of souls acutely 
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conscious of the burning aspirations of the human heart 
to find relief in lofty emotional outbursts and wishful 
rationalizations. 

This appraisal of the Stoic position as one of intel- 
lectual defeatism and religious bewilderment is not an 
expression of satisfaction on the part of the Christian 
at an impotent rival. On the contrary, we feel impelled 
to admire the nobility of soul and steadfast courage 
with which the Stoics upheld the primacy of the 
human personality in the face of such tremendous odds. 
No doubt, the dauntlessness of their spirit amid the 
tragedy of their experiences unlocked many a chamber 
of their hearts and helped them to garner that admirable 
wealth of deep moral intuitions and keen analyses for 
which the Stoics are justly honored. But it was not 
on the steps of their positive metaphysical convictions— 
they were essentially negative—that they scaled these 
heights but by the natural forces of their deeply reli- 
gious nature, which refused to be conquered or com- 
pletely misdirected even by the very doctrines which 
stunted and thwarted their religious and ethical views 
and rendered them ineffective. Less noble souls would 
have grown crudely cynical and egotistical under such 
circumstances. But the Stoics continued their tragic 
fight, the very tragedy of which led to the clear per- 
ception of so many highly valuable intimations and 
demands of the human nature. 

The Stoic thinker upheld the dignity of man and even 
claimed that men ‘are members of the one same body, 
members of God’ (Seneca, Epist. 95; Epictetus, Diss. 
I, 9; II, 8), but with the dreary admission that they 
will be eventually resolved into the elements (Epictetus, 
Diss. III, 13). The Stoic preached contempt of riches 
and the consolations of poverty (Seneca, Epist. 31, 82, 
98, 108; De Vita Beata, 24, 25) and suffering (Epist. 99). 
Life is a time of trial and warfare (Ad Marciam, X), 
the body is a prison (Zpist. 65; Ad Marciam, XXIV). 
Man must mortify his flesh (Hpist. 89) and guard his 
soul against evil (Epist. 74, 92, 122). Daily examination 
of conscience (De Ira, III, 36) as well as the willing 
surrender to divine providence (Epictetus, Diss. III, 17) 
are recommended. Death is considered a deliverance 
(Seneca, Ad Helviam, XI). Acts of charity are praised 
(Epist. 95). 

These sentiments sound very Christian until we recall 
that they come from the Stoic mind which has suffered 
philosophical frustration. Though many of his avowed 
views flatly contradict these noble utterances or render 
them illusory, he refuses to be vain, he is anxious to 
record and follow the noble intimations of his heart, 
realizing the ultimate futility of it all. And, if all must 
fail, he is grimly determined to admit no weakness 
even in the privacy of his heart. He surrounds the sacred 
precincts of his personality with the unbreakable wall 
of indifference to pleasure, of impassiveness to human 
emotions and pain, and girds himself with proud readi- 
ness to end his life when its burden threatens to crush 
his defensive armor. This is the spirit of the tragic 
hero who sees himself engulfed by the forces of certain 
destruction, but not the spirit of Christian virtue and 
hope. The Stoic’s sympathy for the downtrodden, his 
profession of the universal brotherhood of man, appear 
to be largely the feeling of solidarity with all men 
equally comprised in the common doom. 
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Another basic flaw in the Stoic position is the ego- 
centric direction of all Stoic endeavor. This is the 
inevitable and direct consequence of the Stoic’s loss of 
faith in and contempt for all things. There is nothing 
beside him worthy of his esteem and capable of calling 
forth his genuine interest and enthusiasm. He praises 
God because in his vague pantheism he gets some satis- 
faction from the thought of being part of God; he 
preaches cosmopolitanism because the roseate haze of 
this utopian ideal hides from his eyes his impotence in 
the face of the actual social conditions; he harbors 
humanitarian sentiments for the oppressed who are but 
the victims of folly on the part of those who, ignorant 
of the futility of all things, take themselves and their 
ambitions seriously. The Stoic sage senses his own 
importance in the proud possession of this negative 
wisdom and he himself escapes the stigma of being 
vain by the enlightened admission that his own, indi- 
vidual person strutting on the stage of this life is 
also vain. To maintain the feeling of this, his superiority 
and importance, is the purpose of his ascetical recom- 
mendations. 


Passing on to an examination of Christianity, we 
notice its difference from and superiority over Stoicism 
first of all in the unshakable assurance of the Christian 
as to the factual truth of his belief. There is no trace 
of fear lest any of its basic doctrines be only the product 
of wishful imagination. Where in all the Stoic literature 
do we find the personal conviction, the precise and con- 
sciously critical statement of facts, the clear conception 
of God as a personal being and father, the joyful 
consciousness of our personal fellowship with Him, and 
last but not least the eagerness of the apostles to bring 
all men into a most real fellowship with God, such 
as are expressed in I John, 1, 1-4: “What was from 
the beginning, what we have heard, what we have seen 
with our eyes, what we have looked upon and our 
hands have handled: of the Word of Life. And the 
Life was made known and we have seen, and now 
testify and announce to you, the Life Eternal which 
was with the Father and has appeared to us. What we 
have seen and have heard we announce to you, in order 
that you also may have fellowship with us, and that our 
fellowship may be with the Father, and with His Son 
Jesus Christ. And these things we write to you, that 
you may rejoice and our joy may be full.” Or 2 Peter, 
I, 16-19: “For we were not following fictitious tales 
when we made known to you the power and coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but we had been eyewitnesses 
of his grandeur. For he received from God the Father 
honor and glory, when from out the majestic glory 
& voice came down to him, speaking thus: ‘This is 
my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.’ And 
this voice we ourselves heard borne from heaven, 
when we were with him in the holy mount. And we 
have the word of prophecy, surer still, to which you 
do well to attend, as to a lamp shining in a dark 
place, until the day dawns, and the morning star rises 
m your hearts.” Cf. also 1 John, 5, 4; James, 1, 17ff. 


The purpose of these lengthy quotations is to give 
proper emphasis to the atmosphere of reality which 
pervades the Christian consciousness. Definite con- 
crete events in which the natural and the supernatural, 
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the visible and invisible form an integral part, and in 
which the highest problems of life, about which philoso- 
phy may only inconclusively speculate, find their most 
definite answer, are the foundation of the Christian 
outlook on life. In reading these passages we feel 
how much the apostles were aware of the necessity of 
hammering this new factual consciousness in religious 
matters into the minds of the people. The whole situa- 
tion is also seen most clearly in the scene where Christ 
declared the purpose of His coming into the world “to 
give testimony to the truth,” and Pilate replied: “What 
is truth?” (John, 18, 37, f.). Here two absolutely dif- 
ferent worlds impinge upon each other, and it is ap- 
parent why the one of them eventually supplants the 
other. The reason is that the one is positive and true, 
the other negative and false. 


This leads us to the question of Christian and Stoic 
asceticism. The Stoic urged mortification of self and 
detachment from the things of the world because he 
considered all things vain and attachment to them a 
source of pain, namely, at the time of the inevitable 
separation and loss. This doctrine, no doubt, contains 
a great deal of common-sense wisdom and must be 
taken into account if one wishes to hold a realistic 
and healthy attitude and avoid disappointments which 
may even warp a person’s mind. Thus it may prove, 
as it actually does, its worth as a practical rule of 
wholesome self-discipline and an effective method of 
psychotherapy. In fact, the Stoics practiced mortifica- 
tion and self-discipline in a stiff effort to escape the 
terrors of madness over the hopelessness of their con- 
dition until death would bring to an end the agony 
of the soul. Despite its rational and useful recommenda- 
tions the Stoic ethic was intrinsically negative both 
in its background and aim. 


The Christian fully realizes the transitoriness of the 
things of the world (1 Cor. 7, 31; Hebrews, 13, 14). But 
his mortification and self-discipline are not meant to 
steel him against the afflictions coming from their 
painful loss. Rather is the Christian urged to detach 
himself from things of the world as they are now 
because by clinging to them he will perish with them 
(Gal. 6, 8; 2 Peter 1, 4), whereas he is called to an 
incorruptible form of life in a new world (2 Peter 3, 13; 
1 Cor. 15, 42, 53; Hebrews 13, 14; Rom. 8, 21). Corrup- 
tion and death have come to man through sin which 
is, On man’s part, a deliberate alienation from God and 
an attempt at independence from God. This insubordina- 
tion knocked, as it were, the support from underneath 
the creation and brought disorder into all things but 
above all into man himself (Rom. 7, 18, ff; 5, 12, 19; 
8, 22 ff.). But all these destructive consequences of 
sin have been consummated and overcome in principle 
by the death and resurrection of Christ (2 Tim. 1, 10; 
Hebrews 2, 14; 1 Peter 3, 22; 1 Cor. 15, 54). In Christ 
a new order of life and fellowship with God have been 
already established which are spread throughout the 
whole creation by man’s union with Christ in His death. 


The Christian life is a constant dying to the old 
order (or rather disorder) resulting from sin; and the 
completeness of this death through mortification is 
paralleled by the actual, present realization of the 
new order which shall be revealed to the human eye 
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when the shape of this world shall vanish from its sight 
(Rom. 6, 4 ff; 2 Cor. 4, 8 ff; Col. 3, 3 fi; Rom. 8, 17; 
2 Cor. 5, 17; 1 Peter 2, 20; 4, 12 ff). St. Paul excellently 
summarizes the spirit of Christian asceticism, writing 
to the Colossians (1, 9 ff.): “We have prayed that 
you may be filled with knowledge of his will, in all 
spiritual wisdom and understanding. May you walk 
worthily of God and please Him in all things . . . in 
all patience and long-suffering; rendering thanks to 
the Father . . . who hath transferred us into the king- 
dom of His beloved Son . . . the image of the invisible 
God, the firstborn of every creature . . . the firstborn 
from the dead.” In short, Christian asceticism is the 
consciously accepted and sought dying to a sinful world 
in order to rise in a new life. Or, in the striking figure 
of Scripture (Ephes. 4, 22 ff.), it is a call to put off 
the old man according to ‘your former manner of life’ 
and put on the new man. 


There is, then, a fundamental difference between the 
mentality of Christian and Stoic which no parallel, 
verbal or figurative, can remove. For a practical ap- 
plication of the tests derived from our study, for the 
correct interpretation of such parallel texts, the reader 
is referred to Charles N. Smiley’s “Stoicism and its 
Influence on Roman Life and Thought” (The Classical 
Journal, vol. 29, pp. 645 ff.). 


However, the striking similarity between certain 
illustrations of moral doctrines in the Stoic literature 
and the parallels of Christ as weli as other parts 
of the New Testament, calls for some comment. Such 
similarities used to be construed as a proof of mutual 
dependence. The great advances in recent years of 
the science of comparative religion and culture have 
conclusively shown, however, that such similarities are 
easily compatible with the complete difference and 
originality of the systems concerned. In our case, they 
were bound to occur because Christ and the first am- 
bassadors of His message lived and worked in the very 
same Greco-Roman society to which the Stoics addressed 
their diatribes. In their effort to drive home their 
doctrine they had to speak the language of that so- 
ciety, use its proverbs and other sayings in which its 
experience and common convictions were expressed. If 
anything, these similarities prove only the more forcibly 
the difference between Stoicism and Christianity be- 
cause the difference of the spirits pervading the same 
material and of their doctrinal imports obtrudes itself 
even upon the casual reader. Dr. A. Kurfess (in an 
article, “Der Philosoph Seneca und das Neue Testament,” 
Theologie und Glaube, 1938, pp. 655-663) has made a 
very excellent study of this question in connection 
with Dr. Smiley’s article. From Dr. Kurfess’s article 
the two following parallels are cited; on the Stoic side 
both are from Seneca: Epist. Mor. 38, 2, vs. Luke 8, 5 ff; 
De Ira, Il, 10, 6 vs. Luke 6, 44. Another source of 
similarity of language lies in the fact that the best 
thoughts of the Stoics are the natural religious outcries of 
the human heart for God its Creator. These are common 
to all men and to a high degree may be correctly formu- 
lated on the basis of clear though imperfect glimpses 
of the truth by the intellect. But where all mere 
human efforts failed, Christ came to ‘fulfill’ (Mt. 5, 17). 
As regards the intellectual perception of these things, 
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the Stoies fell far short of the insights of some of their 
predecessors, and this failure had a blighting effect 
on the whole Stoic philosophy. No real and permanent 
progress in the solution of the human problems is 
possible except on the basis of a sufficient amount of 
absolutely assured truth concerning God, the world, 
and man. Here are the roots of the positive strength 
of genuine Christianity both as a religious and cultural 
force and as a missionary endeavor. 

In the possession of this certitude the Christian view 
of life is superior to the Stoic as it is to all other 
views. As we have seen, the Stoic cannot but look 
upon the world and his own existence as an inevitably 
lost cause. The task of his philosophy is to reconcile 
him to his fate by all sorts of metaphysical rationaliza- 
tions and to work out a dignified way of life which 
saves his sense of noble humanity. The Christian realizes 
as keenly as the Stoic the hopelessness of the ‘old 
world and life,’ but he holds the positive assurance 
that, both in the world at large and in his own person, 
a new order of transcendent, even divine, excellence and 
glory is actually in the making. 


A Resolution 


unanimously adopted at the regular meeting of the Catholic 
Classical Association of Greater New York, held at Cardinal 
Hayes High School, the Bronx, December 5, 1942: 

WHEREAS war-time conditions have created a situation in 
which the years spent in school and college by the youth of this 
country must inevitably be curtailed, to the end that these 
young persons may be prepared to enter the armed forces or 
essential industries at the age when many of them are at present 
entering upon their collegiate studies, and 

WHERFAS Latin and Greek together with affiliated subjects 
commonly grouped as the Humanities appear to offer but slight 
contribution to the practical preparation for effective service 
either in the armed forces of our country or in the industries 
essential to the prosecution of the war, and 

WHEREAS, despite the apparent failure of the Humanities 
to provide the type of practical training for wartime activities 
that is offered by scientific, technical, and mathematical studies, 
we are: firmly convinced that the enrichment of life and outlook 
afforded by the study of the Humanities is of sufficient value 
to justify the most determined effort to keep alive the study 
of Latin and Greek during the period of the war and to ensure 
the preservation of these studies during the years of peace 
which we confidently hope and earnestly pray may follow the 
victory, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

_1. That we, the members of the Catholic Classical Associa- 
tion of Greater New York, pledge ourselves to loyal and whole- 
hearted cooperation in such modifications and restrictions of the 
scholastic and collegiate curriculum as the civil and military 
authorities may deem necessary for the successful prosecution 
of the war: 

2. That we recognize the need for more serious and more 
concentrated effort during the years that are to be spent in 
college and in school in the future: 

3. That our conviction of the paramount importance of 
Classical studies for the enrichment of life that they provide 
should impel us to make every possible sacrifice, whether in 
the lengthening of our hours of teaching, or in the adoption 
of altered methods, to ensure that these permanent values 
be not lost. 

4. And further be it resolved that we make it our special 
study during this period of acceleration and modification to 
determine what improvements in approach, in presentation, 
and in subject matter, may render our teaching of the Human- 
ities more effective in the future. 

(This resolution was prepared by Prof. L. B. Holsapple, Man- . 
hattanville College, and approved viva voce by the members 
present, the President, Brother Alban, F.S.C., Manhattanville 
College, in the chair.) 


New York, Dec. 8, 1942 E. A. Rosrnson, SECRETARY 
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